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Someone somewhere at some 
time— the Navy won’t say who, 
when or how— intercepted a 
message at 1210 from the SO-1 
to shore: “The name of the tar- 
get is GER 2. I judge it to be a' 
reconnaissance ship. It is Amer- 
ican guys. It does not appear 
that there are weapons and it is 
a hydrographic mapping ship.” 
The SO-1 gave her position: 39 
degrees 25’N, 127 degrees 56’E, 
16.8 miles from shore. 

At 1,000 yards the SO-1 began 
circling the Pueblo. Her men 
were at battle stations, her guns 
trained on the Americans. 
About a dozen men scanned the 
Pueblo from the SO-l’s bridge 
with binoculars. Mack aimed 
his 400-mm telephoto lens at the 
SO-1 and picked up her cannon 
pointing right at him. It made 
him nervous. He was afraid the 
camera might be mistaken for a 
gun. Rosales began sketching 
the ship. Bucher told Tim Har- 
ris, the supply officer, who was 
sitting in the captain’s chair, to 
begin keeping a narrative. 

ORDERED TO STOP 
On his way back to the bridge 
after reaffirming his fix, Mur- 
phy noticed the SO-1 was flying 
signal flags. When he got there, 
Bucher asked him to look up the 
definition of ‘heave to’ in the 
dictionary. 

For the SO-l’s signal read: 
“Heave to or I’ll fire.” 

But the Pueblo was already 
dead in the water. Why would 
the ship signal her to heave to? 
Bucher thought they really 
might have meant: “Do as I say 
or I’ll fire.” Murphy looked it 
up and told the captain his un- 
derstanding of ‘heave to’ was 
exact. 

The SO-1 changed signals: 
“Follow in my wake. I have a 
pilot aboard.” 

Bucher ordered a responding • 


™o x cuu la interna- 

tional waters.’-' Tuck began a 
Nansen cast to make things 
look more innocent, 

After helping make the jdentj 
fication, Steve Harris went 
the Sod Hut. Although it is clas- 
sified, Chicca apparently was 
monitoring North Korean radio 
bands. A fellow communications 
technician, Ralph McClintoek, 
said the marine told him later 
he had a hard time understand- 
ing the North Koreans’ dialects 
The operator at the teletype 
about to send a sitrep to Japan, 
was told to keep the circuit 
open. Say anything, they told 
C.T. Don Bailey, but don’t let 
any one else take the circuit. 

“Who is on duty now? This is 
Bailey. Got more company out- 
side and more coming.” 

There was. After finishing his 
lunch, Lacy had come up on the 
bridge at 1230. He spotted three 
torpedo boats heading towards 
the Pueblo. As they approached, 
the men on the bridge identified 
them as P4s, 82-footers of Rus- 
sian design. 

UNFURL THE FLAG 
The SO-1 hoisted a new sig- 
nal: “What nationality?” 

Bucher responded by break- 
ing out the biggest American 
flag aboard, the holiday ensign. 

Bailey: “It is worse out here 
now. Got more company and not 
doing so good with them.” 

The PT boats went up to the 
SO-1, which was circling some 
500 yards away. Men in helmets 
and full battle dress transferred 
to the smaller ships which had 
rubber tires and rope mats over 
their sides for boarding. 

Schumacher began preparing 
message blanks to fill in the 
harassment reports. These were 
slugged “Pinnacle,” a priority 
classification meaning national 
security was involved. They 
were also slugged “Flash” and 
“Critic,” meaning they had 
highest priority on intelligence 


and other communications net- 
works and were to go to the i 
White House. For his records ] 
Bucher talked a running account ] 
into a tape recorder slung over ] 
his shoulder. Tim Harris wrote ] 
his narrative, and Murphy had ' 
a team plotting the movements < 
of the North Korean vessels. 

The captain hadn’t thought 
there would be anything but j 
harassment, but probably un- * 
known to him the SO-1 had ra- •’ 
dioed to shore at 1306: 

“. . . According to present in- • 
structions we will close down 1 
the radio, tie up the personnel, ‘ 
tow it and enter port at Wonsan. 

At present, we are on our way 
to boarding. We are coming in.” ' 
They were. 

A P4 began backing down on 
the Pueblo’s starboard quarter. 
“I’ll be damned if they’re going 
to get away with that,” said the 
captain. “Friar Tuck, get that 
damned gear uo. I’m leaving.”' 
BUTCHER MOVES OUT 
Bucher shouted down his 
brass voice tube to Goldman to 
light off the engines. The diesels 
were still warm and started eas- 
ily. He told the helmsman. Ron- , 
aid Berens, a 23-year-old Veter- ] 
an of the Vietnam war, to steer ‘ 


i080 degrees— straight out to sea.l 
The Pueblo began movingl 
ahead at one-third speed, faith- 
fully following orders not to give 
the appearance of flight under 
harassment. 

At 1315 Law hoisted a new 
flag signal: “Thank you for 
your consideration. I am depart- 
ing the area.” Gradually the 
j skipper ordered speed in- 
creased. He was heading out to 
the 100-fathom depth line— the 
minimum allowed for scuttling, 
and thus, by extension, for 
dumping classified information. 
But neither was in his mind. He 
only wanted sea room. 

A fourth P4 arrived, and now 
the torpedo boats were on his 
bows and quarters at point 
blank range, only 50 yards 
away. Overhead two fighters— 
the men believed they were 
MIG 21s— began circling the 
Pueblo. 

Bucher steamed on. 

One of the P4s uncovered a 
torpedo tube. Lacy asked Buch- 
er if he wanted to go to general 
quarters. He said no. But he did 
order preparations made to de- 
stroy classified material. The 
word did not immediately reach 
the Sod Hut. The IMC wasn’t al- 
ways audible over the sound of 


the other equipment. 

As the SO-1 dropped astern, 
Bucher could see it exchanging 
semaphore messages with one 
of the P4s. Bucher steamed on. 

Japan to Bailey: ‘tXnow what 


you mean ’bout that company 
and will stay on so you can 
come to me.” 

Bucher drafted another Pin- 
nacle message. The P4s all had 
their machine guns manned and 
aimed at Bucher. He steamed 
on. He thought he still might get 
away to sea. 

Then the SO-1, now 3,000 
yards astern, began to move. 

The Pueblo Pursued 

She came at the Pueblo at 
high speed, a 15-foot bone in her 
teeth. New flags whipped from 
her signal staff: “Heave to or I 
will fire.” Bucher steamed on. 

Bailey, at 1326: “They plan to 
open fire on us now. They plan 
to open fire on us now. They 
plan to open fire on us now.” 

Schumacher asked the cap- 
tain if he wanted the guns 
manned. Bucher said no. The 
tarps were frozen, the gunners 
would have to walk across open 
deck with hostile machine guns 
aimed eyeball to eyeball. If the 
gun tubs he asked for had been 
installed, or even if the machine 
guns had splinter shields, they 
could have afforded some pro- 
tection to the gunners. 

But as it was, as the captain 
said, he saw no point in “sense- 
lessly sending people to their 
death.” And there was his order 
not to provoke an incident. “I 
did not see any point in going to 
war.” It was about 1330. 

The first salvo of eight to 14 
shots exploded right over the 


Thump. Thump. Thump. 
Thump. Thump. Thump. Then 
blam, blam, blam, blam, blam, 
blam. 

I “What the hell's this?” 
i Schmacher thought. He was 
fierce. “They were hitting 
our boat. It was completely un- 
anticipated. We weren’t pro- 
grammed for that. Here you 
were in your iron ship, and you 
got* a feeling you weren’t safe. 
There was no place to go. You 
were in a brave new world. 
They’d completely erased the 
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blackboard and could write 
whatever they wanted to.” 
Thump. Thump. Thump. 
Thump. 

Two MIGs screeched past and 
fired rockets in the sea several 
miles ahead of the Pueblo. 
Bucher sailed on. 

At 1327, Bailey to Japan: “We 
are being boarded. We are 
being boarded. We are being 
boarded. SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. 
SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. 
SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. 
SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. 
SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. 
SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. 
SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. SOS. 
SOS. SOS. 

It wasn’t so. Bailey, in the Sod 
Hut, couldn’t see out. He had 
been told about the first board- 
ing party but not that Bucher 
had maneuvered past it. The 
Pueblo sailed on. 

Bailey: “We are holding 

emergency destruction. We 
need help. We are holding emer- 
gency destruction. We need sup- 


send assistance. Please send aS' 
sistance.” 

On the bridge Bucher shouted 
down to Murphy to get on the Hi 
Com voice radio to Japan. Mur- 
phy said he wasn’t getting 
through. He didn’t know the an- 
tenna had been shot away. So 
was the navigational radar on 
the same mast. 

Bucher decided it would be 
safer in the pilot house below 
the bridge and ordered it 
cleared. Bucher ran down the 
ladder, gunfire spraying around 
him. The others jumped and 
landed in a heap and ran inside. 
Schumacher, Hayes and Radio- 
man Charles Crandell had al- 
ready begun to burn publica- 
tions in the incinerator. Schu- 
macher noticed they were being 
strafed. Others began burning 
paper on the deck. Smoke rose 
from the Pueblo. 

BUCHER SAILS ON 

Bucher ordered Berens to 
change course to 100 degrees in 


port. SOS. SOS. SOS. Pleasejorder to keep the SO-1 dead 


astern and offer as small a tar- 
ret as possible. She steamed on, 
full ahead. 

The captain picked up the 
ship’s phone and rang Harris to 
find how the destruction was 
progressing. He rang for a min- 
ute until he realized he was on 
the wrong phone, not the secure 
line to the Sod Hut. 

Before the shooting started, 
James Kell, the chief communi- 
cations technician, had suggest- 
ed to Steve Harris that they be- 
gin destroying. Harris phoned 
the pilot house, then turned to 
Kell: “We don’t have permis- 
sion yet.” Kell said he took it on 
himself to start. 

The first the eight or so men 
in the Sod Hut knew that the 
ship was under fire was when 
they heard bullets ricocheting 
off the sides. “Hit the deck!” 
cried C.T. Jim Layton. They lay 
there several minutes until the 
general quarters order reached 
them. 

Layton, the watch supervisor, 
told the men to start with the 
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ship. Shrapnel hit Bucher six or 
seven times in tfae leg and rec- 
tum. He fell to the deck. Leach 
and Steve Robin, a communica- ' 
tions technician who had come 
up on the bridge out of curiosi- • 
ty, were also hit. Picking him- 1 
self up off the deck, Bucher, in 
pain, told the pilot house to or- ’ 
der emergency destruction. 
Then he issued the order for 
modified general quarters: all 
hands stay below decks. 

ANOTHER SALVO 
The SO-1 opened up again. 


most classified matter and wo ri 
down. He didn’t know ther 
were any weighted bags aboard 
He had never had any trainini 
in destruction and there ha 
never been such a drill on th 
Pueblo. The men seized the fir 
axes and sledge hammers am 
began smashing the equipmenl 
Because of all the swinging 
only a few men could be in th 
area at a time. 

(Continued Sunday) 


